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ology, and to understand why they are effective. He gradually builds 
up by himself a case book on style. It is unnecessary to comment upon 
the listing of unfamiliar words beyond the fact that Hazlitt's vocabulary 
is not usually beyond what the student should familiarize himself with, 
and it is furthermore rich and vigorous. The student at first has 
difficulty in finding two new ideas suggested by the reading. The 
exercise is worth while if it does nothing more than impress upon the 
student's mind the painful fact that the number of our original ideas is 
lamentably small. It may, however, help him to arrive at that kind 
of constructive reading which every author hopes for. 

When the course is done, the students will know something about 
some of our most vital literature. They will also be familiar with vivid 
prose to an extent that will enable them to recognize it and in some 
particulars perhaps in their own way to imitate it. They will have 
increased their vocabulary, and their exact knowledge of the meaning 
of words, and have worked out for themselves some of the principles of 
style. 

Most of all they will have learned how to read, how to "tear the 
heart out of a paragraph," to use Bliss Perry's admirable phrase, and to 
know when they do not understand what they have read, something the 
ordinary student is strangely unable to do, being used to comprehending 
little more than half of what he reads. I have found that students soon 
begin to ask what different sentences mean exactly, to question Hazlitt's 
accuracy of phrase, the punctuation, the sentence structure, and thought 
organization. I will say merely that they begin to do these things. 
They have at all events been exposed to vital writing, made to think it 
through, and to imprint on their minds bold figures and luminous ideas. 

M. Ellwood Smith 
Oregon Agricultural College 
Corvallis, Ore. 



THE RIVERBANK THEATER 

"When Drama went indoors it died. Drama and Architecture 
must have the sun on them to live." — Gordon Craig. 

With the way prepared as it was during war time, and the needs 
of the people during peace, The Brackenridge High School, San Antonio, 
Texas, gave an impetus to community drama when they developed the 
unique Riverbank Theater on the school grounds, for the use of the 
community, and produced Mackaye's Jeanne D'Arc as a magnificent 
drama-pageant, thereby vitalizing past ages and reinterpreting to 
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Americans the spirit and work of The Maid in modern terms of vision 
and service. The production created a great and memorable impression 
of poetry and nature combined, of the work of the hands joined to the 
dreams of the soul of youth, of the welding of many elements into an 
artistic unit. 

When the June, 1919, class was looking about for a "best ever" 
play, there were several reasons why it did not seem desirable to continue 
to produce in the large auditorium past Broadway successes, even 
though those which had been produced during the two years' existence 
of the school had been in many ways superior to the manner of production 
of the originals. No system of democratic try-outs, double casts, careful, 
sincere training, could free the productions from something of the 
artificiality and superficial glamor of the commercial stage; from the 
exploitation and placing in the lime-light of those few young persons 
who least needed the training and opportunity. Secret shy hopes for 
"parts" could not be lightly set aside. What the class and school 
needed was an opportunity to rally around an ideal so big that individual 
personalities were merged into a common whole. This was the dramatic 
moment in a cantonment city to drive home the big theme of the world- 
sacrifice. 

It was with the eye of faith that one could visualize in the unfinished 
school-grounds, on the bank of the quiet little San Antonio River, 
which ran through one corner, the duplication in miniature of the 
setting for the St. Louis pageant. When complete stock was taken of 
the situation it developed that there was the rare combination of mild, 
dry climate, semi-circular amphitheater space for twenty-five hundred 
people, lending itself naturally to terraced seats; a naturally sloping 
stage-ground across the stream, with a natural background of trees 
and bushes, which could be supplemented by quick-growing vines and 
shrubs, providing informal exits by land, as well as water; vistas of 
woodland behind, and down the tree-arched curve of the stream, which 
with the inclosing bluff in the other direction gave intimacy and seclu- 
sion. Careful testing revealed perfect acoustic properties, the stream 
acting as a reflector; a Domremy fairy tree grew on the stage ground; 
and added to all this were the material advantages of central location 
and the atmosphere lent by the intellectual and artistic activities of a 
school. 

Taking Jeanne's motto, "Travaillez, travaillez, et Dieu travaillera, " 
the entire school set about the realization of the vision. The city 
landscape gardener planned the grounds and supervised the terracing 
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and fencing of the inclosure. The work was done by the volunteer 
cadet corps. The manual training department made the seats, and the 
rustic bridges, half of the lumber for which was donated by the Lumber- 
men's Association. The city furnished the lighting, so arranged that a 
complete reflection of stage and actors was mirrored in the quiet stream, 
and that lights in the audience shrouded the stage in darkness during 
change of scenes. Money for the initial expense was made through the 
running of candy booths during lunch periods. All costumes and 
properties were designed by the art department and executed by the 
sewing department. 

After a thorough literary and historical preparation, parts were 
assigned through try-outs, with a double cast for all principals. Indi- 
vidual and group training was given to all characters, besides the regular 
rehearsals. The text was cut and arranged, throwing the emphasis 
on the human qualities of Jeanne. The processional of all actors 
preceding each of the four performances was modeled after the four- 
hundred-year-old custom of Orleans in its celebration of the anniversary 
of its deliverance by her hands. The play started at twilight in order to 
give the Domremy scene in natural light, with the vesper bells marking 
the closing of the act, and forming a dramatic contrast with the full 
lights of Charles's Court. A sleepy bird twittered quietly in the branches 
of the fairy tree each evening during this act, an unplanned for addition 
to the Corot atmosphere of the scene. One night the thunder and 
lightning of an approaching storm made the Orleans scene one of terrific 
and fearful beauty, and increased the intensity of the martial and moral 
conflict. That the audience remained until the closing words and the 
first drops of rain was proof of the simple power of the acting. The 
tense silence and real tears of those behind scenes bore witness to 
the same thing. The parents who came every time, happy that a son or 
daughter had a soldier's or a peasant's part, revealed something of the 
spirit of the Oberammergau community, and proved to those in charge 
that it is worth while to undertake big things and to spare no pains to 
do them well. 

That an equal suffrage meeting for the community should be held 
in the Riverbank Theater after Jeanne D'Arc, " the spirit of womanhood 
against the forces of evil, " was a fitting and dramatic sequel. 

The development of this unique theater and the initial production 
did something toward combating the effect of our over-congested, 
overcivilized modern living that forces the precocious development of 
our young people. It is expected that future productions, such as 
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Noyes's Sherwood, McCarthy's If I Were King, Shakespearean plays, 
local-history drama, will lend their influence in the same direction. 

Pearl LeCompte 
Norman, Okla. 

SHAKESPEARE AND LIFE 

There were three of us, out for a lark. Not because we had to, but 
because we wanted to, we went to an "automat" for luncheon before 
the matinee. We are highly delightful people because for a Saturday 
matinee we picked out Julius Caesar instead of Listen Lester. In keep- 
ing with our literary aspirations we believed we should be interested in 
life; that when we had the time we should mingle with the crowd just 
as — well, just as O. Henry or Walt Whitman did. That's why, I sup- 
pose, we went to the "automat" for luncheon. 

There were two of them. At first we didn't notice; in our chatter 
we forgot to observe life. Then, when one remarked how prematurely 
grave some foreign children are, we all looked. And when we looked 
we saw life. The boy had bought a piece of cake and a cup of cocoa. 
Boys are hungry most of the time, and thoughtful part of the time, but 
we had never before seen a boy who was both. Beyond this, his face 
and clothes were so like those of any poor boy that they failed to make 
any definite impression. 

His father sat beside him. He was tall and very dark, with a frank, 
a marvelously frank face, on which there sat a settled melancholy. At 
first we mistook that look. We put him down as a Syrian or an Armenian 
and whispered that all those people look that way. But looking closer, 
we saw that he was a haunted man, haunted by some overwhelming 
fear or sorrow. We were but novices in life and in its study, but we 
saw that. In his hand he held a letter, well written, in what was plainly 
a feminine hand. 

We were interested and curious. We felt that we were touching 
life. You see by our curiosity how brutally young we are. Had we 
been older, with sorrows of our own, we would not have been curious 
and we would have sympathized in silence. 

When the lad had finished his very frugal luncheon the father 
handed the boy the letter. He read it silently and returned it without 
a word. We were ashamed to look directly at all this, but even our 
sidelong glances saw the father and son exchange deeply eloquent looks. 
Again we realized how very young we were, for we had thought only 
two women could have exchanged such looks. And then, while the little 



